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Scandinavia Today 


By Franklin D. Scott 


WITH A WORLD IN revolution both politically and technologically 
one can understand why areas of calm become areas of conflict. 

The Scandinavian peoples had turned their genius to the 
building of a better society, and they deserved more attention 
than they have received for their positive achievements in the 
arts and the sciences of everyday life. But World War II en- 
gulfed them and redirected their energies. Since 1945 they have 
struggled to maintain their system of social welfare and also to 
prepare themselves against aggression. Whether they will suc- 
ceed in these two objectives is still unknown. 

But the results of Scandinavian endeavors are of vital im- 
portance for the United States and for the world. If this critical 
northern flank should be destroyed either from within or from 
without, the strategic position of continental Europe and of 
America would be immediately endangered. A glance at a map 
or a globe should be quickly convincing on this point. 


Pressures from Without 

Right now the pressures from the East are intensifying. Rus- 
sians are suggesting that the Baltic Sea is an inland lake, not 
open international water. The U.S.S.R. has officially claimed a 
12-mile limit (instead of the historic 3 or 4 miles) as its own 
along the eastern shores of the Baltic. Russia is enforcing that 
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limit by armed intervention, capturing fishing vessels that pass 
inside the 12-mile line—and perhaps others still far outside even 
that extended boundary. Swedish patrol boats attempt to pro- 
tect their nationals but do not always succeed. In the cold mists 
of the Baltic a “gray war” is now being fought. 

The Soviet state has created a great naval base in a bight of 
territory in southern Finland. Moscow also insists that inter- 
national guarantees protecting the Aland Islands are now obso- 
lete. The Bear wants to hold the Baltic. 

Repeated invitations have been issued by Russia that it be 
allowed to “aid’’ Norway in the defense of Spitsbergen, cold but 
strategic islands to the north of Norway. 

In the face of incidents and demands which press constantly 
on all five of the Scandinavian countries one might expect a 
combined resistance. In social legislation and many matters 
these peoples and states do cooperate to an extraordinary degree. 
But on the currently crucial problem of the defense of democ- 
racy they are divided. Finland is not behind the iron curtain, 
but the fight is tense from each day to the next to keep the cur- 
tain pushed aside. Sweden is interested in Finland and in the 
West, but it will not commit itself to adherence to the West. 
Denmark, Norway and Iceland are aligned with the Atlantic 
powers, but all are small, different in outlook and _ tragically 
exposed. Far in the north Norway has a 110-mile frontier with 
Russia, with no more than a few fence posts for protection. 

By what persons and principles, then, are these states guided, 
and what can be expected of them in the stormy times of the 
mid-twentieth century? 

Against the background of history we know that Scandinavian 
culture has been an affirmative factor in modern civilization. 
Today each state is a “school of self-government” in which 
the democratic process functions vigorously. Musicians such as 
Edvard Grieg and Jean Sibelius; writers like Henrik Ibsen, Au- 
gust Strindberg, Hans Christian Andersen, Sigrid Undset; artists 
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such as sculptor Carl Milles, architect Eliel Saarinen, craftsman 
Georg Jensen; such inventors as John Ericsson and Alfred Nobel; 
philosophers like S6ren Kierkegaard, humanitarians like Fridtjof 
Nansen and statesmen like Trygve Lie—these and many others 
have contributed great achievements of the mind and spirit 
which have given power and beauty to Western civilization. 


Common Achievements 


These countries are not earthly utopias as they have occasion- 
ally been pictured; they are inhabited and led by fallible human 
beings, and nation by nation they do make mistakes. But in 
their methods and their results they balance up on the right 
side of the ledger. They are worth studying for what they have 
attained. Most significant is their relative success in the crucial 
problem of our day: the reconciliation of the interests of the 
individual and of the society in which he is a part. The “middle 
way” has brought a leveling upward of material advantages, 
and has left (so far, at least) a high degree of legal and spiritual 
freedom for the individual. On a basis of meager resources in 
northern climes these peoples have created a good society. 

Scandinavia proper consists of Denmark (population in 1948: 
4,190,000), Norway (3,198,000) and Sweden (6,924,888). To 
these we add—because of their similarity of culture and interests 
—the right flank of Finland (3,849,097) and the left flank of 
Iceland (138,502). These 18 million people, interconnected 
through the centuriés by the surrounding seas, have likewise 
used the sea to maintain contacts with the wider world beyond. 
Because of the sea and their own limited resources they have 
become both fishermen and sailors; although they comprise less 
than | per cent of the world’s population, they do more than 5 
per cent of the world’s international trade. 

In trade, culture, social policy, in diplomatic and strategic 
position, the Scandinavian countries are vital parts of the twen- 
tieth-century world. 
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1. Denmark: 
Surrounded but Hopeful 


SOUTH, EAST, WEST and north—the Danes have problems every- 
where they look. 

Denmark is an educated democracy of 4 million people, 
sophisticated by close contact with the main stream of European 
culture and commerce. For centuries Denmark played the dan- 
gerous game of war and diplomacy with its big neighbors, but 
in the nineteenth century the Danish empire was reduced by 
defeat and its spirit chastened. Then, led by the genius of 
Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig, the nation settled down to the re- 
warding although undramatic task of making the most of what 
it had. Public schools trained youth and the new folk high 
schools and special institutes trained farmers and workers—not 
merely in how to do a job, but in the ways of making a better 
society. The people came to understand something of economics 
and self-government. 

Denmark was capable of solving its own problem well. its 
greatest difficulties arose because its neighbors failed to reconcile 
their differences with each other. Denmark was the little country 
in the middle, subject to pressures from all sides. 











On the South 


Denmark has lived for centuries with the problem of Germany, 
as Finland has lived with the problem of Russia, and it is a 
tribute to Danish institutions and to the will of the citizenry 
that the people have survived to tell the tale. The Danes fought 
with the Hanseatic League and became involved disastrously 
in the Thirty Years War; in the nineteenth century they lost 
to expanding Prussia the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
which had long been associated with the Danish crown; in the 
twentieth century they maintained a difficult neutrality in one 
war and were inundated by the Nazis in another. In their 
economy, their language, their total culture, the Danes have 
for centuries been in competition with their vigorous and popu- 
lous neighbors to the south. And they have survived. 

The problem of trade with Germany is significant yet can 
be exaggerated. Despite Germany’s proximity, or perhaps partly 
because of the antagonisms engendered by that proximity, Den- 
mark’s normal trade has not been primarily with its neighbor. 
In 1938, for example, Denmark imported from Germany a trifle 
more than it imported from Great Britain, but it sold to Britain 
three times what it sold to Germany. The United Kingdom was 
the market for more than half of Denmark’s total export, the 
buyer without which Denmark could not live. 

Germany ranked, nevertheless, second as Denmark’s trading 
partner, and the disruption of that pivotal European economy 
in 1945 had serious repercussions in all Scandinavia. The Danes 
therefore favored such measures as the Schuman plan which 
would help to resuscitate industrial production and the flow of 
trade. But they were in a painful dilemma; if the economies of 
Europe were fully integrated, Danish industrialists and workers 
feared they would lose their privileged position and see their 
standard of living sink to a lower general level. If the economies 
were not integrated at all, Europe as a whole would likely de- 
scend into chaos, and Denmark would suffer collapse. The 
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GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 
Dane therefore was ready to help the German to rise to his 
knees, but hoped he would not too soon get up on both feet. 
After 1945 the memory of wartime wrongs still rankled, and 
the fear of German power was deep-grained in the Danish mind. 
The Dane remembered not only Hitler but Bismarck. More 
immediately he was worried about the flood of German refugees 
from Eastern Germany. Over 200,000 came into Denmark in 
the last days of World War II, and it took until 1949 to get 
them moved out and into Western Germany. Into South Schles- 
wig, with a normal population of 350,000, another 300,000 such 
refugees were crowded. This was German territory, but it bor- 
dered on Denmark; and intense overpopulation on the frontier 
could lead to a renewed Drang #ach Norden. Denmark repeat- 
edly appealed to the Allies to relieve this population pressure in 
some manner. 
This problem was accentuated for Denmark because of the 
large Danish minority in the province. In the era of German 
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rule trom 1864 to World War I the number of Germans in 
Schleswig had greatly increased, and in the plebiscite of 1920 
only the northern section had voted to rejoin Denmark. But in 
the southern portion there were many who retained the Danish 
language and culture. Denmark wanted to protect this national 
minority, and many Danish citizens wanted to give their cousins 
to the south a future opportunity to vote themselves into the 
Danish state. Knud Kristensen, crusading peasant premier from 
1945 to 1947, made this the foremost issue in his campaign. He 
won votes, but not enough to control the Rigsdag. He therefore 
resigned, and the issue was subordinated but not forgotten. 
Denmark knew that it had to accept the facts of life and live 
with Germany, but it regarded the situation as one of perpetual 


danger. 


On the East 

For Denmark the Russian problem was “desperate but not 
serious.” The U.S.S.R. was both farther away than Germany 
and more all-enveloping. There was less that litthke Denmark 
could do about it. 

Internally Danish Communists were strong in the first years 
after the war. They benefited from -the effective job they had 
done in the resistance movement—in sabotage, secret organiza- 
tion, propaganda. Their home-front leaders rose out of the dark 
as heroes, and thousands voted them into office in trade unions 
and government. Mogens Fog, brilliant doctor and wartime 
editor of Frit Danmark (Free Denmark), was one of their show 
pieces. But gradually the Danish people became aware of the 
realities of Communist tactics and aims. Then came the light- 
ning flash of the Czech coup #n 1948, and all with open eyes 
could see. In national elections for the Rigsdag, the Commun- 
ists won 18 seats in 1945. They were down to 9 in the elections 
of 1947 and dropped to 7 in September 1950. In municipal elec- 
tions in March 1950 they won only 9 of their former 25 posts. 
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Russians on Bornholm 

One of the early disillusionments for Danes was the year-long 
stay of the Russians on Bornholm, Denmark’s most easterly 
Baltic island occupied by the Red Army upon Germany’s col- 
lapse in May 1945. The Russians remained there until April 
1946 although no reason for the postwar occupation was appa- 
rent unless they wished to make detailed maps for potential 
future use. Soviet interest in the Baltic became increasingly 
obvious. Danish fishermen disappeared, usually to return after 
two or three weeks of detention and questioning by the Russians. 
In the spring of 1950 an American plane was downed in the 
Baltic, and an extensive air search was conducted from a base at 
Denmark’s Kastrup airport. There were indications that the 
U.S.S.R. was building an extensive military system on the east- 
ern shores of the Baltic and was ultrasensitive about foreign 
observation. The next step was insistence by the Soviet Union 
on a 12-mile territorial limit in the Baltic Sea, ‘although the his- 
toric limits had been 3 or 4 miles. Both Denmark and Sweden 
rejected the Soviet claim to the widened boundary, but they did 
not know how to protect their fishermen, some of whom reported 
they had been captured as much as 30 to 40 miles from shore. 
An article by a Russian writer, S. V. Molodtsov, in a Soviet law 
journal, doubtless a “feeler,” claimed not only the 12-mile limit 
but also argued that Russia had the right to close the entry to 
the Baltic. The Russian author cited the Black Sea as a parallel 
case. If Moscow’s demands were accepted, the Danish Sound, 
the Little Belt and the Great Belt as well, would become closed 
gateways instead of highways of sea traffic, and Denmark would 
become gatekeeper, doorman for a Soviet master. 

Perhaps the fog which shrouded the “Red piracy” and the 
gray war in the Baltic was a natural smoke screen behind which 
loomed some new thrust out of the East. The Danes were un- 
comfortably close by land to the masters of East Germany and 
were directly exposed by sea. 
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On the West 

Across the North Sea lay Denmark’s friend and chief customer, 
the United Kingdom. It was to Britain that Denmark looked for 
understanding and aid in the dark period 1940-45; it was con- 
tinually to Britain that it sent the major portion of its butter 
production, its eggs and bacon. The Danish economy was inter- 
meshed with the British market. This was well enough in the 
good old days of peace. It was disastrous in days of war, for 
then Denmark could not obtain fertilizer to keep its fields pro- 
ductive nor fodder and oil cakes for its livestock. 

At the end of World War II the Danes thought they could 
quickly re-establish the old connections. But now Britain was 
poor and could not pay adequate prices for Danish foodstuffs. 
What little Denmark did get in payment was in sterling, but 
sterling would no longer buy in England or anywhere the prod- 
ucts Denmark needed: animal feed, fertilizer, machines. Even 
Germany was destroyed as a market. The Danes struggled on, 
trying to wait for better times, but they clung with the innate 
conservatism of the farmer to old products and old markets. 
They had normally the highest foreign commerce per capita 
in the world (except for Iceland) —a per capita trade four to 
five times that of the United States. Their prosperity, their 
entire economic structure, was dependent on trade. 

What Denmark needed was dollars and the things that dollars 
would buy. Danish products were offered to American pur- 
chasers; the butter was good, the canned hams were delicious, 
the cheeses were unique. But the United States did not need to 
import butter or ham or cheese across the Atlantic; such were 
luxury items if not outright superfluous. For fine Danish silver 
and porcelain there was a more natural but a limited market. 
Denmark did little indeed to redirect its production or its sales 
effort to the United States. 

Fortunately the Marshall aid which began to flow in 1948 
provided the stimulant which the country needed. The livestock 
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GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 
census was rapidly rebuilt, peat bogs were drained, the land was 
made more productive than ever. By July 31, 1950 Denmark 
had received $172,400,000. Perhaps this aid only postponed 
some bitter solutions, but it did at least ease immediate hard- 
ships. ‘An added positive factor was the activity of the Danish- 
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American Prospecting Company, which did not find oil but 
which planned a large salt factory on Limfjord. 

It was not only economic problems which tied Denmark to 
the West. The fear of Germany to the south and the pressure 
from Russia in the east left no choice. All Denmark’s natural 
affinities were with the West, and now, as it stood on the frontier 
of Western democratic culture, it needed support. Its 4 million 
people in their flat and open land had to be supported by out- 
side power. 

Security—self-preservation—took on a new meaning. Once the 
Danes had tried in their happy way to deny reality. They had 
said the situation was hopeless, so why worry about it? They 
would accept the inevitable. When the Nazis first struck in 
1940, the Danes tried to swallow both pride and human responsi- 
bility and bow to the yoke. They could not. Month by month 
the spirit of resistance deepened. By stubborness and ruse and 
violence they drove the Nazis frantic. They decided that if 
there had to be a next time, they would play their part from 
the beginning, and they would prepare to play it effectively. 
But they knew they must have aid. 

In 1941 Ambassador Henrik de Kauffmann, a diplomat with 
the intelligence and the courage to act on his own when neces- 
sary, signed an agreement concerning Greenland with Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. The permanence of Danish sovereignty 
there was recognized, but the United States was given the right 
and assumed the obligation to defend the island during the war. 
In May 1945 this agreement was legalized by the Rigsdag. The 
United States manned weather stations and established air bases 
and thwarted German attempts to get footholds in the Arctic. 
When the shooting ceased, the Danes hoped the Americans would 
leave. But the United States was not so sure that force and ag- 
gression had been eliminated from the world and hesitated to 
withdraw. The Communists screamed in Copenhagen and else- 
where, but the Danish government did not try to force the issue. 
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Gradually the weather stations were turned back to the Danes, 
and late in the summer of 1950 a major air base at “Bluie West 
8” was promised them. Meantime the Danish government had 
investigated exhaustively the entire situation on this, the world’s 
largest island, and made ready to revise the centuries-old policy 
of paternalism toward Greenland’s 21,000 natives. Greenland’s 
strategic position on the great-circle air route and the climatic 
influences of its ice cap only increased the intensity of Danish 
interest in this remnant of its once-proud empire. 

As the world situation worsened, Denmark clung more and 
more closely to its Western ties. Denmark sent a fully equipped 
hospital ship to aid the United Nations forces in Korea and ac- 
cepted the plan for a united West European defense force. ‘The 
Danes knew that only in collaboration with the United States, 
Britain and the United Nations as a whole could they hope to 
retain either their basic culture or their territory. 


On the North 

None of the northern peoples was more eager for Scandinavian 
union than the Danes. The Norden Society flourished most 
vigorously in Denmark. When a summer institute was held at 
Sigtuna in Sweden the Danes arrived by busloads, while Swedes 
and Norwegians trickled in. The Danes were strong for a Scan- 
dinavian university. Many of them were ready to go far toward 
political unity of the North. Two issues, however, have been 
most vital in recent years: customs union and common defense. 

Danish agitation for a northern customs union was spear- 
headed by C. V. Bramsnaes, hard-hitting and internationally- 
minded National Bank director and former minister of finance. 
The advantages of a customs union were vague, affecting the 
future of all the people; the disadvantages were specific, affecting 
immediately certain groups. In brief, the eagerness of the Danes 
was tempered by the caution of the Swedes and thwarted by the 
opposition of the Norwegians. After two years of careful study, 
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the idea was regretfully laid on the shelf early in 1950. Coop- 
eration would have to come through the Council of Europe or 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 

One definite proposal for intra-Scandinavian cooperation was 
a plan tor piping electric power from Norway’s ample waterfalls 
down through Sweden and across to Denmark. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration became interested in this project, 
which was reported to be technically feasible and economically 
wise for the Danes. Doubts and delays were inevitable in plan- 
ning such a major development, but negotiations were actively 
continuing in the winter of 1950-51. 

Much nearer to realization than the customs union was—at 
one time—an agreement for common defense. During 1948 a 
joint commission worked on the problem, and in January of 
1949 it was a nip-and-tuck decision. Technical questions, such 
as uniforms, munitions, etc., appeared to be capable of solution. 
But the idea foundered on the rocks of politics. The responsi- 
bility lay primarily with Sweden, which wanted all Scandinavia 
to join its system of neutrality, and with Norway, which wanted 
all Scandinavia linked up with the proposed North Atlantic 
pact. Denmark stood in the middle, and Premier Hans Hedtoft 
used all his talents in negotiation to bring the extremes together. 
More than a year later Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen spoke 
of January 30, 1949, when the talks broke down, as a dark day 
in the history of the North. Danish policy put unity first, and 
that proved to be the most unattainable of all the cross-purposes. 
The others wanted it, but they gave priority to either neutrality 
or the Western tie. 

After the breakdown of the diplomatic talks it became difficult 
to arrange even technical military cooperation. All knew that 
in a crisis they would be closely dependent on one another, but 
they could not find the key to agreement in advance. On a vol- 
untary basis, such as in framing laws on social security, the 
Scandinavian nations could readily act together. In the United 
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Nations and other international bodies these states recognized 
their mutual interests and cooperated wholeheartedly. In the 
field of agreed political action among themselves they could not 
hurdle the barriers of sovereignty. 


The Domestic Scene 

The complex of all these external difficulties inevitably affected 
the internal situation. It was the world’s chaos which upset 
the happy economic adjustment which Denmark had made in 
the late nineteenth century. Now the nation found it hard 
to make readjustments—and did not see clearly what readjust- 
ments to make and how. It was willing and able to produce, 
and it certainly managed well its internal affairs. Its producers 
and consumers cooperatives were models of efficiency and guar- 
antors of quality. Then why could it not sell and buy in the 
world market? 

But the sterling it earned was not convertible into dollars, 
and with the rest of the nations divided into armed camps, 
Denmark too must arm. 

The economic problem was half solved by the creation of the 
European Payments Union, which facilitated trade within Eu- 
rope. Even so, Danish markets were too restricted, and its 
imports continued to overbalance its exports (at the rate of 
about $16 million per month in the first half of 1950). This 
could not go on, especially since the Marshall aid was to cease 
by 1952. The government grew desperate and in August 1950 
placed restrictions on 50 items of import which had been on the 
free list. At the same time the Rigsdag passed an additional bill 
requiring $50 million for arms. Conflicts over how this money 
was to be raised plus opposition to the import restrictions (which, 
said many, violated the agreement with OEEC) led to the fall 
of the government and new elections in September. 

The inherent difficulty of the situation and the obvious lack 
of any clear opposition program led to indecisive election re- 
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sults: the Social Democrats were still a minority group, but they 
now had 59 instead of 57 seats. After almost two weeks of uncer- 
tainty Hans Hedtoft, Social Democratic premier, was asked by 
the King to re-form his minority government. Only the tolerance 
and understanding of the other parties could enable such a gov- 
ernment to function, and certainly no bold action could be 
taken. At the end of October, however, when the government 
insisted that butter rationing be continued, it was defeated by 
four votes. A new ministry was formed by a two-party coalition 
of Conservatives and Liberals, with Erik Eriksen as prime min- 
ister. Even this coalition was a minority, representing only 59 
votes, and existed by the courteous self-restraint of other mi- 
nority parties. Denmark nevertheless carried on, and hoped that 
the world would regain its balance. 

The standard of living would in all likelihood be lowered, 
but there was no question raised about continuance of the social 
welfare program. This was far-reaching, yet sanely built, wisely 
administered. . Danes were fairly well united behind this long- 
established semisocialism, and they were still more united behind 
their democratic young King, Frederick IX. The stability of 
Danish society gave it strength—yet some thought a trifle more 
flexibility was needed in the changing world of the mid-twentieth 


century. 

















2. Norway: 
Partner of the West 


NORWAY WAS HARD HIT by World War II. Almost one-fifth of its 
national wealth was destroyed; half its great merchant fleet was 
gone, and the northern section of the country was devastated. 
Rebuilding was a terrific task, and safeguarding against a repe- 
tition of disaster was yet more difficult. No wonder that Norway 
reappraised its position in the world and decided on some radi- 


cal new departures. 


Norway and the Sea 

With a coastline of 1,100 miles stretching from the Skagerrak 
along the North Atlantic up around the North Cape, deeply 
indented by magnificent harbors, Norway was of strategic im- 
portance to anyone wanting control of the ocean. It had one 
of the world’s largest merchant fleets and sailors and fishermen 
who knew the sea. On the water Norway was a world power, 
and its ships were active in all the sea lanes of the earth. When 
the Germans attacked in 1940, they wanted the fleet and the 
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harbors, and any future aspirant for power would want them too. 

Norwegian experience and national shipping interests made 
the people world-conscious in high degree. There could be no 
isolation for a nation which lived from its carrying trade and 
its exports of fish, timber and processed minerals. Norwegians 
reached into the Arctic and into the Antarctic, where they did 
half the world’s whaling. True, for generations they thought 
the great powers would let them alone, for they threatened no 
one. Once they discovered through rude shock that innocence 
was no protection, they were ready for thoroughgoing interna- 
tional cooperation; it was a Norwegian in London during the 
war who made one of the first suggestions for a United Nations. 

From active participation at San Francisco in the organization 
of the United Nations Norway went right on to urge effective 
cooperation among peoples. It was the steady, purposeful for- 
eign minister of Norway, Trygve Lie, who became first secretary- 
general of the United Nations, just as in an earlier epoch its 
conservative statesman, C. J. Hambro, had been a pillar of the 
League of Nations. It is appropriate, too, that the Norwegian 
Storting makes the choices for the Nobel Peace Prizes. 

The Norwegian interest in world organization is no vague 
idealism divorced from action. These hard-headed northerners 
know that life is struggle, and they do not shrink from sanctions 
of force—if necessary. Although most of their recent history 
has been peaceful, the blood of the Vikings still flows in their 
veins. 


Ties with the West 

The sons of this rocky northern land have another deep con- 
viction: they belong to the West. Centuries of traffic across the 
North Sea, even including those long-ago raids on the coasts of 
Britain and France, have created strong bonds of unity with 
Scotland and England. Personal ties with the United States are 
powerful, for Norwegians have migrated across the Atlantic in 
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GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 
such numbers that there may now be more Norwegian blood in 
America than in the homeland. Norwegian shipping is almost 
wholly for Western account, and the import-export business 
is overwhelmingly with the West. In 1938 Norwegian exports to 
Western Europe and the Americas amounted to $171 million 
and exports to countries now in the Eastern area amounted to 
$6 million. Imports in the same year were $219 million from the 
Western area, $12 million from the Eastern. The war changed 
the emphasis somewhat, but in 1948 the exports were $299 mil- 
lion to the West and $38 million to the East. Imports climbed 
to $604 million from the West and to $59 million from the 


Eastern countries. 


Democratic Heritage 

Ideological leanings can not be measured in neat statistics, 
but Norwegian sympathies are more overwhelmingly pro-Western 
than the economic ties. In literature, music and art Norway has 
been an eminent producer and an avid consumer: Henrik Ibsen, 
Sigrid Undset, Edvard Grieg are great names in the cultural heri- 
tage of the entire West. In democratic thought and political 
institutions the interplay between Norway and the Anglo-Saxon 
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countries is intimate and deep. The peoples of these lands are 
naturally at home with one another. The 200 or more American 
students attending summer school each year in Oslo and the 
many hundreds of Norwegian students who came each year after 
the war to the United States attested to a natural affinity and 
mutual understanding. 

What of the practical cooperation in facing the problems of 
the postwar era? Marshall aid went to Norway in generous 
amounts ($117 million by the spring of 1950) and was an im- 
portant factor in aiding to rebuild its war-torn north, and to bol- 
ster its finances, thus helping in re-establishment of the merchant 
fleet. Norway, for its part, was eager to aid in the common 
effort. Its appropriations for defense from 1945 to 1950 amounted 
to 1.5 billion kroner (about $250 million), and the nation 
trained some 100,000 soldiers and built a Home Guard of an- 
other 100,000. It constructed extensive new power plants to 
harness the “white coal” of its magnificent waterfalls. The new 
plants were usually underground, which was both economic 
and strategic in significance. 

With Britain and its other neighbors Norway entered into 
an Anglo-Scandinavian trade agreement in January 1950. The 
agreement facilitated the natural trade relationships of the coun- 
try. Norway was not opposed to the European Payments Union, 
but it looked primarily, for both economic and political alliances, 
to Britain and the United States. With these countries the sea 
was a broad and natural highway, and thus they became close 
neighbors. 


The Scandinavian Circle 


In the nearer Scandinavian circle Norway was the reluctant 
dragon. Economically it felt at a disadvantage toward both 
Denmark and Sweden because of the insecurity of its consumer- 
goods industries. These had been particularly hard-hit by war, 
and the state did not want to see them swamped by tariff-free 
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goods from close at hand. Hence Erik Brofoss, minister of com- 
merce, advocated a policy of delay in the question of the north- 
ern customs union. 

Diplomatic cooperation among the Scandinavian states was 
close, and Norway was more than willing for energetic military 
coordination. But Scandinavian union on a_ political-military 
basis proved impossible because of the divergent policies of 
Norway and Sweden. Halvard Lange, Oslo’s intelligent and 
frankly outspoken foreign minister, thought of Norway as a 
small but important part of the Western democratic group; 
Scandinavian cooperation was good if it could fit into that 
larger pattern. But Lange and all Norway behind him refused 
to be drawn into a Scandinavian league which would bind itself 
to the Swedish neutrality formula. The negotiations of January 
1949 thus came to naught, and the old dream of Scandinavian 
unity was postponed to another day. Norway had been blasted 
by war out of its quiet retirement, and it stepped directly into 
the arena of world action, rejecting the half-step of regional 


association. 


Domestic Problems 

Norway’s domestic problems were stupendous after the libera- 
tion in May 1945. Fortunately the King and the government 
returned from their London exile with many plans made and 
with a considerable sum of money in pocket. The merchant 
fleet during the war had earned good fees, and insurance par- 
tially paid for the half which was lost. Inevitably, however, men 
in exile for five years had lost touch with conditions and with 
people, and the government had to be reconstituted. The new 
prime minister was Einar Gerhardsen, an outstanding leader of 
the resistance. King Haakon, a revered symbol of the Norwegian 
national spirit, held his place both in the affections of the people 
and in the administration of the state, and he worked strenu- 
ously to become acquainted with the new popular leaders. 
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The tension of the war and the relief at its cessation were the 
reasons for a long summer of celebration before the job of re- 
construction got under way. Once begun, it went forward stead- 
ily if not speedily. The people were used to hardship; they 
could live on fish and they could wear their old clothes. But in 
the northern areas houses had to be built for the homeless, and 
factories had to be rebuilt before they could produce goods. The 
fishing fleet had to be restored, and half the merchant fleet re- 
placed. With ships leased from the United States and the new 
ships rapidly delivered (some built during the war) from Swed- 
ish yards, the shipping companies were soon ready to operate 
on the old scale. By 1950 they had as much tonnage as prewar 
and kept increasing it, for here lay the best chance for shippers 
and for the nation to get much-needed foreign currencies. Ship- 
ping profits in “normal times” paid for one-third of Norway’s 


imports. 


Rehabilitation 

With all the destruction that had to be laid to Germany’s 
door there were also some meager compensations. Road build- 
ing was one improvement. Another was the expansion of the 
Norsk Hydro, Norway’s largest industrial concern. The govern- 
ment after the war took over the German shares of stock in this 
company and thus became the largest single stockholder. Capaci- 
ty was continually expanded; by 1950 the corporation was pro- 
ducing 150,000 tons of nitrogen yearly, a total output valued 
at $30 million, of which 84 per cent was for export. This plant 
had the tremendous advantage of utilizing cheap raw materials 
extracted from air and water and power produced from water- 
falls. 

A new venture of major importance was the construction of 
an iron and steel plant in the northern section of the country, 
at Moi Rana. This was a government project, designed to use 
the low grade iron ore of the region and to distribute industry 
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Recovery of Norway's Merchant Fleet 


1938 wel od iA hk Ay hts cht he, 


4,830,000 tons 


1945 wh i kL LAs ok 


2,780,000 tons 


1949 ebb eiek dha ek ke 


5,120, 000 tons 


Each ship represents 600,000 gross tons 
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and its profits to the people of the north. It could never hope to 
give Norway self-sufficiency in pig’ iron or steel, but it would in 
time significantly reduce import requirements. In the farther 
north the government took over 62 per cent of the stock of the 
Syd-Varanger Company and with government loans and guaran- 
tees reactivated the iron mines of that region. Here the hope 
was to produce about 500,000 tons of ore per year. 


Prices and Wages 

Investment in Norsk Hydro and in the mines and plants of 
Syd-Varanger and Mo i Rana (as well as the large private funds 
for the merchant fleet) required immense sums, which could be 
obtained only by popular sacrifices, heavy taxation and govern- 
ment control of imports. Labor did its part by a no-strike pledge, 
and the postwar years experienced full and steady employment. 
Prices were controlled by regulation and by government subsidy, 
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until in the spring of 1950 the pressures of foreign prices and 
devaluation made it impossible to continue. Then some of the 
subsidies were withdrawn and prices were allowed to rise. Wage 
adjustments inevitably had to follow, but inflation was held to 


mederate levels. 


Government Planning 

These developments implied an ever-increasing share of 
government responsibility for the economy and more and more 
long-term planning. The Labor party with its socialist tenden- 
cies had come into power in 1935, and in the reorganization of 
1945 it maintained leadership. Liberal-Conservative opposition 
was vocal and vigorous, attacking the government for inefficiency 
and the curtailment of individual economic enterprise. But in 
the elections of October 1949, to the general surprise, the Labor 
party increased its majority of 1 to a majority of 10 (from 76 up 
to 85), chiefly at the expense of the Communists, who lost all 
their 11 seats (the popular vote of the Communists dropped 
about 50%). Norway became the only one of the Northern 
states with a clear-cut social democratic majority. 

Would the government, thus firmly seated in power, proceed 
to further socialization? Proposals were put forward to nation- 
alize insurance, and a commission was at work studying the 
nationalization of banking. These projects, however, were future 
possibilities rather than immediate issues. Premier Gerhardsen 
and Minister of Commerce Brofoss were interested primarily in 
the efficient working of the national economy, not, they said, in 
socialization for its own sake. The government did propose to 
set up corporations to handle certain businesses, such as the 
import of fodder, and considered national corporations for sugar 
and a few other commodities. To a greater extent than its sister 
lands Norway was leaving behind the method of government 
regulation of private business and moving into the direct con- 
duct of business concerns. Its social security policy was different 
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in detail from that in Denmark and Sweden but similar in scope. 
It still proceeded more cautiously than Britain. 

The strong social democracy of Norway, backed by the ap- 
proval of the voters, conducted both its domestic policy and 
its foreign affairs with a high degree of self-confidence. One 
needed to have no doubts as to where Norway stood. 














3. Sweden: 
Troubled Neutral 


ALL AROUND, STATES WERE reorienting their policies; Sweden tried 
firmly to hold its old course. Its main problems were the same 
two that ranked high with its neighbors: security for the state 
and welfare for the individual. 

During World War II the story was told of the Swede and the 
Irishman drinking at a bar in the diplomatic crossroads of Lis- 
bon. The Irishman is said to have raised his glass and declaimed, 
“Here we stand, representatives of the last and greatest neutrals 
in Europe, you cowardly Swedes and we peace-loving Irish.” 
Actually it was probably Sweden’s very readiness to fight which 
saved it the necessity. The Swedes mobilized their entire forces 
at the crucial moments and said flatly they would defend them- 
selves against all comers. They had enough effective armament 
to make even Hitler pause and ask himself if it were worth the 
cost. The whole story of Swedish policy during and after the 
war is nevertheless infinitely complicated. 


Political and Military Security 


During World War II the danger to Sweden: was from Ger- 
many. It was the military and ideological malignity of nazism 
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which drove Sweden from its mild pro-Germanism of earlier 
days. It was chiefly fear of a German attack which made Sweden 
refuse to permit French and British forces to cross over to aid 
Finland in 1940. By June of 1940 Hitler’s forces had overrun 
Denmark, forced British troops and the government itself out of 
Norway, swept on to the English Channel after the conquest of 
Holland and Belgium and driven the British into the sea at 
Dunkirk. The British government was itself uncertain of the 
future. It was then that Sweden began to stretch the rules of 
neutrality in Germany’s favor. It seldom actually broke those 
rules, one exception being its permission for a single division of 
German troops to cross its territory to Finland in 1941. It was 
adaptability to necessity which kept Sweden from experiencing 
German attack. 


Guarding Neutrality 


The threat of that attack was present throughout the early 
years of the war, and the Swedes countered it and built up 
strength against it by other means than appeasement. At the 
beginning of the war they made the world’s best antiaircraft 
guns, and these Bofors guns shot down 30 German planes (and 
doubtless several Allied) which flew over Swedish territory. The 
naval forces were small but effective as a defense force in Swe- 
den’s close waters. And 600,000 men were repeatedly mobilized 
when reports from Berlin indicated danger. Through World 
War II these measures were enough, and the threat from the 
south did not materialize into devastation. 

When World War II was over and Germany was crushed, the 
old bogey of Russia began once more to take shape, looming 
larger with each passing year. Centuries back the Swedes had 
fought the Russians from Finland and from Swedish settlements 
and outposts in the Baltic lands. Every schoolboy knew the bold 
exploits of Charles XII in his wars with Peter the Great of Rus- 
sia. From the overshadowing East came the perennial danger. 
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In the postwar years it took form in submarine appearances and 
mysterious rockets. Out on the Baltic fishing boats were grabbed 
and taken to Russian ports for long questioning of the crews. 
There were peculiar disappearances. The Russians laid claim 
to a 12-mile limit from their shores, but obviously their craft 
were operating even farther from shore than that. Two Russian 
officials (from the Russian embassy in Sweden) were caught 
trying to watch military maneuvers in the Stockholm archipelago. 


Decline of Communist Strength 

Inside Sweden Communists were active and contact with the 
U.S.S.R. was close. Successive elections, however, kept paring 
down their representation in government bodies. In the munici- 
pal elections of 1950 they dropped more than 50 per cent from 
1946. The real threat of the Reds was not in law-making 
sessions, but in industries and communications vulnerable to 
sabotage. There were too many potential fifth-columnists. In 
the elections of 1950 the Communists issued some imitation five- 
crown bills printed over to say that the way to raise wages was 
to vote Communist; the immediate response was that they chose 
the “fiver” because it stood for fifth-column. (The bills were 
called in.) 

Gradually the Communists were squeezed out of positions in 
the trade unions, and they were not recruiting youth. A hard 
core of discontented and stubborn doctrinaires remained never- 
theless a sinister threat. Alert and hard-hitting newspapers, 
Dagens Nyheter especially, kept the Communist issue in view 
every day, and that was doubtless the best kind of defense against 
internal danger. 

For the threat from without the Swedes built the most elabo- 
rate system of defense in the north. Their factories produced 
modern weapons, including improved Bofors guns. Sweden was 
the only country between Russia and Britain building its own 
jet-propelled planes. It added fast destroyers to its navy. In 
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1950 it had 13 modern destroyers, 18 motor torpedo boats, 25 
submarines, 2 mine-layers and 44 mine sweepers. Of larger ves- 
sels it had 3 modern cruisers and 5 “coastal battleships,” of which 
2 were obsolete. Its air force had over 1,000 fighter, patrol and 
training planes. Its army kept 40,000 men in training but could 
be mobilized quickly to 700,000. On what was called the “‘per- 
manent defense system,” Sweden was spending over $150 million 
per year. The Swedes knew full well that they could not defeat 
a Russian invasion, but they hoped they could stave it off, if 
necessary, for two or three weeks while assistance was coming. 


Agreement to Differ 


The idea of aid from their neighbors and the West was always 
paired with the concept of a good defense of their own. By 
January 1949 Sweden was even ready to abandon its lonesome 
neutrality and extend its defense area to include the whole of 
Scandinavia, in return for an agreement by Denmark and Nor- 
way to follow the neutrality line and not tie up with the Atlan- 
tic groups. The discussions on this proposal lasted several weeks 
and included a meeting in Copenhagen which was really a Scan- 
dinavian parliament, bringing together the important ministers 
of the three countries and also the important leaders of the non- 
Communist political parties from each country. The North was 
closer in January 1949 to voluntary union than it had been since 
the days of Queen Margaret in the Middle Ages. Close, but not 
close enough. 

Some of the politically intelligent friends of Scandinavia 
thought that a neutral bloc in the North, or even in Western 
Europe, would be the best guarantee for peace. But most thought 
otherwise. The United States State Department attitude seemed 
to be that separate agreements for neutrality would reduce the 
common front against aggression, weaken the moral unity of 
Western civilization and encourage totalitarian preparation for 
war; any extension of Swedish neutrality would but “widen the 
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soft spot.” Hence the United States announced that it could 
not give priorities on military matériel to countries which did 
not align themselves politically with the West. America wanted 
a strong united group pledged and prepared to cooperate. 
Norway agreed with this American point of view, and Den- 
mark, although eager for a Scandinavian league, felt it most 
necessary to get organized backing from Britain and the United 
States. Hence Denmark and Norway joined the North Atlantic 
pact, and Sweden drew back into itself. It was not quite isola- 
tion, for Sweden’s ideological sympathies were clearly with the 
West and 95 per cent of the people felt the threat from Moscow. 
Military plans were made with the hope of aid from the West. 
At the same time the government refused to allow coordination 
of weapons and tactics with the other northern states. Discus- 
sions on integrated Scandinavian defense came to a standstill. 


Roots of Neutrality 

Why did Sweden insist on “neutrality”? The answer is rooted 
deep in Swedish history. The idea and practice of neutrality 
developed in the early seventeenth century and was applied in- 
termittently as circumstances indicated from then down to the 
early nineteenth century. In 1813-14 Sweden fought Napoleon 
in a “war to end war,”—a conflict which was settled by separating 
Sweden from its old holdings in northern Germany and by pro- 
viding for a Swedish-Norwegian union. There were times after 
that when Sweden thought of war, but always thought again, 
and did not engage in combat after 1814. By luck and skill it 
kept out of both World War I and II, the only state in Scan- 
dinavia to succeed in doing so. Perhaps neutrality was not 
logical in World War II, and is even less hopeful for World 
War I1I—but experience and deep desire speak more loudly than 
logic. The Swedes live by a slender thread of hope and calculate 
that if the chance is only one out of a thousand, neutrality is 
still worth the attempt. 
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Many Swedes honestly think that if Sweden linked up defin- 
itely with the West, the danger of Russian action against Finland 
would increase. To some this is doubtless more excuse than 
reason. To the writer it frankly seems more probable that war 
could be averted, even in Finland, by the strongest possible com- 
bination of power in the West; that if Sweden played ball with 
the Western team, Finland would be safer and might even have 
a chance to play on that team itself. Somewhere the boundary 
must be drawn; even the border states must take their stand, 
otherwise the border simply moves west to the next in line, and 
so on and on, step by step, until all are engulfed and there is 
no border. 


Trends of the Future 

This school of thought seemed in 1950 to be gaining adher- 
ents. The Gallup polls and the national votes indicated a con- 
tinuing majority for neutrality but a steadily lessening majority. 
The attack on South Korea changed the minds of some, and the 
immediate and vigorous reaction of the United Nations gave 
hope to others. For this was the kind of thing Swedes under- 
stood and approved. Their neutrality was never of the pacifist 
variety, it was always the armed neutrality of the man who says 
“so far and no farther.” 

Revered King Gustav V, until his death in 1950 (at 92), was 
a symbol as well as a leader of Swedish experience and policy. 
The actual architect and administrator of post-World-War-II 
policy was Osten Undén, former professor of international law 
and one-time rector of the University of Upsala. Undén, like 
many other statesmen of small powers, was suspicious of great 
powers and great-power blocs. He has shown willingness to enter 
into agreements with Finland (thwarted by Russian opposition) 
and with Denmark and Norway. But he has been unswerving 
in his insistence that any special political arrangements for 
Sweden must be only regional. The only commitment is in favor 
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of the United Nations, where Sweden has been helpful and co- 
operative, as it was in the League of Nations in which Sweden 
played its part as an equal. 

Circumstances abroad and the pressure of public opinion in 
Sweden may force the government eventually into a more active 
role vis-a-vis the Atlantic pact and the United Nations. The 
new King Gustav VI Adolf might look on this with more favor 
than his father. Meanwhile, Sweden arms to defend itself and 
proclaims the intention to strike back at whoever strikes Sweden. 


The ‘Middle Way’ 

Sweden's “middle way” is famous the world over, but the war 
and postwar periods have tested it severely. 

Is it really a middle way? Major industries are not national- 
ized, as they have been in Socialist Britain, and of course there 
is nothing comparable to the totalitarian communism of. Russia. 
The cooperative societies are strong, but not as strong as their 
reputation in the United States. They do about 12 per cent of 
the total retail trade of the country and a smaller percentage 
of the industrial production. Proportionately they do less busi- 
ness in Sweden than in any of the other northern countries, but 
they are nevertheless a salutary influence on the total economy. 

Free enterprise is dominant in the Swedish economic pattern— 
at least on paper. Businesses are owned by individual share- 
holders, not by the state; and individual farmers own the land 
they till in larger proportion than in the United States. Socially 
the class lines are obvious; yet there is freedom of opportunity 
in education, business, the professions. The social structure is 
not rigid. But freedom is confined within limits. Tax policy is 
severe on income derived from interest, and imports and exports 
are carefully regulated by the government. No business is free 
from governmental control, and the government has at least one 
hand in several of the greater enterprises. Tobacco and liquor 
are government-controlled monopolies; the railways are almost 
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entirely state-owned; the government chooses half the members 
of the board of the Kiruna Mining Company, which exports mil- 
lions of tons of iron ore. 

Capitalism is not as free as it still is in the United States; 
socialism has gone less far than in Britain. Can there be a better 
term for it than “middle way’? The puzzler is, Can it stay in the 
middle? Perhaps in this tense mid-century that question is being 
answered. 

In 1945 Sweden stood strong and prosperous in a devastated 
Europe. Farsighted common sense plus an admixture of con- 
science caused it to make generous gifts, of food especially, to 
Finland, Norway and Greece and to children throughout Europe. 
The government also extended credits on a long-term basis to 
a number of countries. All this was on a scale comparable with 
what the United States did in the period 1945-1947, estimated 
on the basis of relative national income. 

In this granting of credit Sweden extended itself to the limit 
and became involved in political complications. Gunnar Myrdal, 
minister of commerce, had recently been in the United States 
studying the Negro problem and had become acquainted with 
some pessimistic American economists. From them and the 
workings of his own brilliant mind he decided the United States 
would soon head into an economic crisis. With Germany un- 
productive and Britain prostrate, Sweden would have to find a 
new trade relationship. Why not a tie-up with rapidly develop- 
ing Russia? 


Trade Pact with Russia 

The U.S.S.R. needed the products which Sweden’s machinery 
and machine-tool industries could make, and Sweden needed 
oil and coal to replace what it had customarily bought from 
Germany. Myrdal therefore negotiated an agreement which 
allowed Russia to buy directly from Swedish factories, with the 
Swedish government guaranteeing payment to their owners. 
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The total credit for Russia over a five-year period was fixed at 
a maximum of | billion kronor ($280 million at the prevailing 
rate of exchange). Actually the Russians utilized only some 
330 million kronor of the credits, and in the first years of the 
agreement Sweden got more goods from Russia than it sent. 
If used in full, the trade would have amounted to about 15 per 
cent of Swedish exports and would just about have filled the 


void left by Germany. 

This agreement created an uproar within Sweden, and the 
United States made an official protest. Within Sweden the argu- 
ment was not so much against the agreement itself as against 
the huge amount involved. From outside the objection was to 
such large-scale governmental direction of trade and to the 
channeling of significant types of products to the East at a time 
when Western Europe was in need of all the equipment it could 
get. Despite the furore, the agreement has stood, although only 


partially realized. 


Economic Difficulties 

Meanwhile, Sweden was facing trouble internally and in rela- 
tion with the West, due partly to too much planning, partly to 
too little. The artificial raising of the value of kronor in July 
1946, a measure designed to safeguard Sweden against that 
American depression, actually only made it more difficult to sell 
Swedish pulp and other exports. The governmental extension of 
credit proved to be too great for the economy to bear, especially 
because of the quick spending of the 1945 gold and dollar re- 
serves. Unrestrained private business bought such a quantity 
and variety of imports that the reserves of foreign exchange were 
almost gone by mid-1947. 

During the brief period of high prosperity, while other coun- 
tries had to buy Swedish products because there was nothing 
else available, the Swedes made the most of their position. For 
example, they increased the price of pulp when they put a 
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“rehabilitation” tax on its export, then removed the tax when 
competition undercut Swedish pulp on the market. In the fall 
of 1949 Sweden at last devalued its krona, but only in connection 
with the general devaluation in the wake of the British pound, 
thus maintaining the same price relationships with European 
countries. Sales to the United States proved difficult even then, 
and dollar imports in turn were cut drastically. The strong 
policy of the government in 1949 and 1950 did much to re-estab- 
lish a safe balance. 

Sweden received no direct grants under the Marshall plan 
or ERP, but it did obtain loans and conditional credits which 
guaranteed payments from European creditors and thus safe- 
guarded the overextended credits which Sweden had granted in 
1945 and 1946. Sweden was willing but not eager for the coop- 
eration involved in the Council of Europe and the European 
Payments Union. But it knew that its own prosperity was de- 
pendent on the prosperity of all, and it knew that the combina- 
tion of economic and political forces held it definitely in a 
Western grouping. 
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Through these years of unsettlement it was not easy to advance 
the social welfare program. After the death of Per Albin Hans- 
son, who was the strong and beloved leader. of the Social Demo- 
crats from 1925 to 1946, Ernst Wigtforss became both the most 
hated and the most respected man in the government. Wigforss 
was minister of finance until 1949, about whom a banker told 
me in awe, “He is an odd man; he is both honest and idealistic.” 
It was Wigforss who insisted that Sweden live up to its reputa- 
tion as the welfare state. Benefits were increased for old age and 
medical aid, and agitation spread for a three-week paid vacation 
for everyone, even small businessmen and their families. Most 
talked about of all state beneficence was the barnbidrag, or con- 
tributions to the family from the state for each child, which in 
1950 was raised to 290 kronor ($56) per child per year. 

Sweden thought its security was best served by whole-hearted 
cooperation with the United Nations and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, by keeping its own powder dry and in good supply and by 
avoiding commitments to groups such as the North Atlantic 
states. In simple terms Sweden clung to its traditional armed 
neutrality. But the outspoken Swedish press and even govern- 
ment officials made clear to the men in the Kremlin that their 
sympathies were with the West. In domestic affairs also the 
Swedes moved cautiously and sanely. The government was so- 
cialist, but it operated through controls rather than through 
direct ownership and held to the policy that if private business 
was doing its job well, there should be no interference. Cen- 
turies ago Ovid had formulated a motto for Sweden: “You will 
go most safely in the middle.” 
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4. Iceland: 
Atlantic Station 


“I WANT TO BE ALONE” Is the keynote of Icelandic thinking. 
Perhaps the thought is a heritage from those distant ancestors 
who fled from the strife of Norwegian kings and built new homes 
in this mid-Atlantic island. The sagas of these independent 
spirits form a cherished literary tradition for a people who still 
write poetry and novels in rich abundance. 

Iceland wants to run its own affairs, and what nation has a 
better record in self-government? The Icelanders established 
their parliament, or Althing, in 930 A.D., early in the period of 
settlement. Despite an era of difficulty and dependence begin- 
ning some 300 years later, they have managed their own affairs 
with skill and common sense. While from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth century they were nominally subject, first to Norway, 
then to Denmark, they remained essentially autonomous. In the 
nineteenth century, newly imbued with nationalistic fervor, they 
began a vigorous campaign for freedom from Denmark. By suc- 
cessive steps beginning in 1918, that freedom was achieved. The 
final tie was broken by the Icelanders in 1944, during the en- 
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forced separation of wartime. In 1950 the Danes at last regret- 
fully acknowledged the fact when they canceled a law which 
declared the King of Denmark to be also King of Iceland. The 
Icelanders, having so recently won a struggle which was tense 
though not violent, had no desire to give even an airfield to any 
foreign power. 


Geopolitical Revolution 

This free republic was now, however, living in the twentieth 
century, and the times had produced a revolution. It was a 
revolution from without, a geopolitical revolution by which 
Iceland was torn from its isolation and thrust into involvement 
in world strategy. Once Iceland lay far away by Viking long- 
boat from Norway and from Ireland and the Faroes. It was off 
to one side of the sailing routes from Europe to America, and 
steamships did not seek its waters. But during World War II 
when the natural routes were closed, Iceland discovered that 
it lay between New York and Murmansk. As the air age de- 
veloped, everyone soon became aware that Iceland was an im- 
portant station on the great-circle route between two conti- 
nents—and midway between two poles of power. 

Iceland has neither army nor navy, and its people (only 
116,000 in 1935 and 138,000 in 1950) have threatened no one. 
It has no oil or coal or much-sought ores and no foreign minori- 
ties. But it does have geographic position. It is one of the 
greatest of the unsinkable aircraft carriers, and it has good 
harbors. Therefore its quiet privacy is probably gone forever. 
The Germans were interested in the island in 1940, but the 
British forestalled them by occupying the country on May 10. 
A year later the Americans took over and spent some $30 million 
to develop the airport at Keflavik. The Icelanders felt like the 
housewife who must quarter a soldier in the parlor. 

Distasteful as it was to have 40,000 to 80,000 soldiers gar- 
risoned in a small country and near the largest city of that 
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country, Reykjavik (which itself numbered less than 50,000 
natives), the people accepted the situation with good - grace. 
They knew that the alternative was German occupation, and 
they preferred living with their old friends, the British, or their 
newer friends, the Americans. Ideologically they were unques- 
tionably in sympathy with the aims of the United Nations. 
Perhaps they had retained even more than their Scandinavian 
brethren the freedom-loving individualism of their forebears. 
They were a part of that Western European democratic civiliza- 
tion which had bridged the Atlantic. 

When the war was over, it was more difficult for the Ice- 
landers to realize the need for continued bases in their land. 
It required long negotiations to persuade them to permit con- 
tinued American use of the airfield at Keflavik, and they yielded 
in a limited way only: the field personnel must be civilian; the 
time limit was to extend only to the ending of United States 
obligations in Germany, and was then fixed at 1952. The dis- 
pute over these terms led to violent rioting in Reykjavik, stirred 
up by the Communists, and brought also the withdrawal of 
the two Communist members of the cabinet. 

The key issue of the airfield illustrated the position of the 
parties. The Communists had gained prestige during the war, 
and in detached Iceland they suffered little from the postwar 
brutalities of their Russian comrades. Their Icelandic leader- 
ship was vigorous and intelligent, decidedly Marxist and also 
pro-Russian. The actual danger to Icelandic autonomy seemed 
to many to come from the West rather than from the East. 
Hence, while other countries were cutting the Red vote by 20 
per cent or 50 per cent, in Iceland in the elections of October 
1949 the Communists lost only one of their ten delegates to the 
Althing. The Social Democrats lost two of their nine members. 
It was the bourgeois parties, the Progressives and the Independ- 
ents (Conservatives) who won, getting respectively 17 and 19 
seats. The popular vote was much closer than these figures indi- 
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cate, and the Communists actually polled about 20 per cent of 
the ballots. That is a significant proportion, but the other 80 
per cent is a far more significant proportion. The non-Commu- 


Election of October 23, 1949 


Members 
Popular of 

Vote Althing 
Conservatives (Independent Party) . 28,546 19 
Progressives (Agrariams) ................ bss 17,659 17 
NE acs eich tl ccntessinies ice kerhean 14,077 9 
Social Democrats ............ rer are eis 11,938 7 





nist majority is also alert and convinced, the issues are well 
understood, and in a crisis there is not the slightest doubt where 
Iceland will stand. 

In the trade unions the workers succeeded during 1948 in 
getting rid of Communist domination. And at least some of the 
pro-Russian sympathy is more vocal than real. One young Com- 
munist lawyer told a student audience in Reykjavik that he 
would like to go to live behind the iron curtain. A newspaper 
decided to take up his cause and quickly collected enough con- 
tributions to pay the man’s way to Moscow. But at that point 
the ungrateful lawyer refused to go. 


Ties Across the Atlantic 

Culturally Iceland feels more drawn to Britain and France 
than to the United States. But many Icelanders have migrated 
to the United States, and there is a colony of some 6,000 in 
Canada at Winnipeg. Personal ties and exchange of students 
and professors help to create understanding and mutual interest 
to the westward. Marshall plan aid is most useful to Iceland, 
particularly in the modernization of its fishing and fish-process- 
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GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 
ing industries. Equipment for such items as new refrigeration 
plants had to come from the United States, while the markets 
for its fish exports were chiefly in England and the countries 
of continental Europe. 

In actual political cooperation Iceland’s ties have been in- 
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creasingly with its Scandinavian friends. Icelandic ministers for 
social affairs and economy have met with ministers from the 
other northern countries to discuss common problems and plan 
common solutions. Even party cooperation was attempted at 
one time, for in 1947-1950 the prime ministers of every one of 
the five northern states were Social Democrats, and the foreign 
ministers and the prime ministers got together on diplomatic 
policy. For example, before attending the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in September 1950, the Scandinavian representa- 
tives stopped off in Iceland, and there in conference all agreed 
on the candidates of the North whom they would support for 
the Security Council and other posts. It was a regional caucus. 

Iceland does not let cultural regionalism dominate it, how- 
ever. It realizes that in a Scandinavian combination Sweden 
would pull strongly for neutrality. But Iceland feels a geographi- 
cal, political and economic intimacy with Great Britain and the 
United States which puts true neutrality out of the question. 

Therefore, Iceland did not hesitate to join the United Na- 
tions as one of the first new postwar members. Likewise Iceland 
became one of the original signatories of the North Atlantic 
pact—certainly there is no more truly North Atlantic state. This 
participation in a multinational defense system and in the 
United Nations itself will presumably make Iceland less sensi- 
tive to the presence of foreign troops and the use of Icelandic 
bases in case of future conflict. Its government immediately de- 
clared solidarity with the United Nations on the suppression of 
the North Korean aggression. 


Internal Problems 

Personalities are particularly important in this intimate so- 
ciety. The island has -had practically no immigration for cen- 
turies, and so the culture is homogeneous. When one considers 
its distance in both time and space from its roots, he is surprised 
at the vigor of the intellectual life. The literary tradition of the 
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skalds and of Snorri Sturluson is maintained by the writers of 
odes on the recent christening of the Gullfoss, by Halldor Lax- 
ness and Professor Sigurdur Nordahl and by the whole unbroken 
stream of novelists. 

Political debate here too becomes so tense that when a new 
coalition was formed in 1950 the outstanding party leaders, 
Olafur Thors and Herman Jonasson, could neither serve under 
the other; hence dark-horse but respected Steingrimur Stein- 
thorsson became chief minister. Thrice-elected president is the 
revered Sveinn Bjérnsson, who personifies the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Internal economic problems of the country are related to 
world problems. The earliest economic structure of Iceland was 
to a large extent self-contained: transportation and communi- 
cation were by horse or by boat, forests provided wood for shelter, 
and farming and fishing supplied foods. Railroads never got a 
start, for Iceland had no coal, but automobiles and airplanes 
now speed travel. Reykjavik became self-sufficient in house- 
heating when, in the 1940's, the hot water springs nearby were 
literally piped right into the city, so that nature-made hot water 
flowed through homes and greenhouses. But the forests disap- 
peared in the Middle Ages, perhaps destroyed by sheep, and 
thereafter lumber had to be imported. Gradually demand in- 
creased for other outside products. Sheep raising was on a vast 
scale, but the meat and wool were used largely within the coun- 
try. The only important export was fish, for the Icelanders were 
seamen sailing from ports in the midst of some of the world’s 
best fishing grounds. In the postwar period reforestation was 
attempted with seedlings from north Norway, but the primary 
concern was to rebuild the fishing fleet with new trawlers—and 
by 1950 Iceland had the best equipment obtainable. 

It seemed easy enough to buy these new boats and also new 
equipment to freeze and process fish and the varied fish-products. 
Money was plentiful. The thousands of soldiers and the ships 
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which stopped during the war brought in such sums of money 
as Reykjavik had never before seen. And it was certainly wise 
to spend the money for capital equipment. However, these 
forces caused financial disturbances as well as a rapidly rising 
standard of living. Inflation raised its ugly head. The cost of 
living index rose to 300; then the index was stopped, but not the 
trend. The value of the krona in United States cents dropped 
from 15.37 in early 1949 to 10.7 in September and by the spring 
of 1950 it dropped again to 6.17 cents. 

Financial troubles were complicated by poor fishing and by 
the collapse of the European market for fish. For a year the 
U.S.S.R. had taken most of the catch, but both Russia and Ice- 
land soon lost interest in this exclusive trade. 

Iceland’s future depends on better fishing, steadier markets 
and the return of political stability in the world. Small and un- 
armed in the middle of the Atlantic, it is a nation at the mercy 
of forces beyond its own control. 
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5. Finland: 
Border Bastion 


“WE HAVE WON WHAT Is now left us.” This 1940 emphasis on 
the positive gives the clue to Finnish character. Finland had just 
lost 10 per cent of its territory to the U.S.S.R., had suffered some 
70,000 casualties and was saddled with a large burden of repara- 
tions. But the Finnish people still had their independence. They 
counted their blessings and looked to the future, as they had 
done again and again in the centuries-old strife with the Rus- 
sian Bear. 

Finland’s ties were with the West. They were with the United 
States, where thousands of the children of these northern forests 
had migrated to hew a new destiny. They were with Britain, 
where Finnish pulp and timber were sold in vast quantities. 
They were above all with Sweden, whénce had come the Chris- 
tianizers, the conquerors who had put their stamp on Finland 
in the twelfth century. Language and laws, customs and history, 
religion and trade—and many other forces—drew Finland and 
Sweden together through seven centuries of common life. - Even 
after the Russian conquest of 1809, a century of Slavic rule 
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made small impression, and World War I gave the Finns the 
opportunity to cast off the foreign yoke. The marshes and forests 
on Finland’s eastern border separated it from the Russian state; 
the Baltic Sea opened an easy and clear route to Sweden and on 
beyond to Germany, to Britain and to the lands across the At- 
lantic. Finland was Western in culture and in economic inter- 
ests—but it was the northeastern outpost of the West, a northern 
bastion buffeted by storm. 


The Political Scene 

Politics in Finland are traditionally tense and complex—as 
in some other Western nations. The anti-Communist laws of 
1930 were passed by only one vote more than the necessary two- 
thirds majority, and for that Parliament had to wait a week for 
a man to be released from the hospital. The struggle between 
Reds and Whites in the revolutionary period 1917-20 was bitter, 
and left its indelible mark. Even the hero Marshal Carl Gustaf 
Mannerheim created such an animus at that time that the place 
for his statue in front oi the Parliament building is still vacant. 

Parties are based on principle; they are not merely organiza- 
tions seeking office. At the right, the conservative groups com- 
bined into the Coalition party and in 1948 obtained 33 mem- 
bers of the Eduskunta (parliament), about one-sixth of the 200- 
member total. They could influence legislation, although they 
could not hope to achieve power. The liberals of the Progressive 
party obtained only five mandates. In a similar right-of-center 
position, however, stood the Swedish People’s party, which rep- 
resented a nationalist rather than an ideological interest. (The 
Swedish element comprises about 10 per cent of the people of 
Finland, and the Swedish language enjoys legal equality with 
Finnish, even on the floor of Parliament; the descendants of 
ancient Swedish settlers are a self-conscious, although not an 
oppressed, minority.) Of the “bourgeois” parties the largest was 
the Agrarian, with 56 Parliament members—by a hair’s breadth 
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of two votes, the largest of all. This was the party which took 
over the reins of government in March 1950 and, allied with the 
Liberal and Swedish parties, ruled by sufferance of the others, 
although the whole coalition represented only 75 seats. The 
Social Democrats, who controlled the government from 1948 to 
1950, also had had to rely on a slender plurality and the suffer- 
ance of other parties. At the far left of the political spectrum 
stood the Democratic Union, a federation of Communists and 
left-wing socialists. Their parliamentary strength was 38, of 
whom probably 34 were Communists (this figure represented a 
loss of 11 seats in 1948 from the 49 seats won in 1945). 


Coalitions and Personalities 

This variety of parties led inevitably to confusion and almost 
constant uncertainty. During war coalitions could form real ma- 
jority governments and during the early years after World War 
II the entire left of Socialists and Communists collaborated un- 
easily, with a cabinet which virtually had two ministers, one 
Socialist and one Communist, for each post. Government was 
not easy under that system nor under the system of rule by 
minority which began in 1948. But the Finns had such a keen 
awareness of what were their most desperate problems that they 
never quite permitted partisan bitterness to destroy national 
unity. Even the Communists, as proved again and again, were 
most of them Finns first and Communists second, although they 
certainly saw Finland’s destiny through red spectacles. 

To bring order and effective action out of the welter of parties 
the Finns relied upon those few personalities who towered above 
petty strife. Marshal Mannerheim, the George Washington of 
Finland, was one such figure admired by the Finns and respected 
by the Russians. He insisted upon Finland’s independence from 
both Russia and Germany, and he did much to establish repub- 
lican government. He was military leader in all the wars from 
1918 to 1944, and he became regent or president in the most 
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troublous moments. Juko K. Paasikivi, three years younger than 
Mannerheim, but 80 years of age in 1950, stood outside party 
conflict and won a reputation as the great mediator. For many 
years he combined banking and business activities with politics 
and diplomacy. In 1946 he succeeded Mannerheim as president 
and was re-elected in 1950 for a six-year term. 

The presidency is a powerful position in Finland, but the 
prime minister and his cabinet really carry on the government, 
and are responsible to parliament. It demands all the reason- 
ableness and adroitness of Karl August Fagerholm (Social Demo- 
crat prime minister, 1948 to 1950) or all of the force and clever- 
ness of Dr. Urho Kekkonen (Agrarian prime minister, 1950 to 
the present) to keep peace among the parties. Perhaps the tense 
balance is maintained only because no party attains a straight 
majority, and therefore no single-party program can be pushed 
through the Parliament. When necessary, the Finns form coali- 
tions—as in January 1951 when the Social Democrats as well as 
the Progressives and the Swedish People’s party joined with the 
Agrarians, with Kekkonen remaining as premier. 


Cold Comforts 

The problems of Finland are serious but simple: one is mak- 
ing a living, and the other is living with Russia. 

The most northerly state in the world suffers from a climate 
that is harsh and from a soil that is far from generous. One 
can feel with Sibelius the somber beauty of the forests, but one 
must sympathize deeply with the men and women who wring 
their livelihood from such meager resources. Fishing and farm- 
ing for local and foreign markets are commonly supplemented 
by forestry. From the vast forests come fuel for houses and rail- 
roads, timber for building and industry, and pulp for the major 
export of the country. Wood and wood products—plywood, pre- 
fabricated doors and windows, newsprint, etc.—have been the 
traditional money-earners for Finland, through sales to England, 
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America, South Africa and other distant markets. But depend- 
ence on foreign markets is not pleasant in uncertain times. 
Recent wars and international complications have exacer- 
bated the national economic difficulties of this nation of 4 mil- 
lion. The loss to the U.S.S.R. in 1944 of more than 10 per cent 
of its territory was doubly serious: a productive area was gone, 
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and its population of over 400,000 had to be provided for 
within the land that was left. Both government and the labor- 
ing people knew the disastrous effects of inflation; they tried to 
ameliorate those effects by providing automatic increases of 
wages to parallel increases in the cost of living. Perhaps this 
only made it easier for the inflationary spiral to mount and for 
wages and prices in particular categories (e.g. rents) to grow 
farther apart. In 1950 industrial wages were 15 times as high as 
in 1939, and the price level was 8.5 times that of 1939. 


Economic Stresses 


By 1949 the Finns had to reduce the value of their mark to 
less than two-thirds of one cent; the British devaluation in Sep- 
tember forced the mark down to approximately two-fifths of 
one cent; and by the spring of 1950 it had to be devalued sep- 
arately in terms of the ruble and East European currencies. 
Extra wage increases of 7.5 per cent in January 1950 and of 15 
per cent in May only made the situation more complex; rising 
prices simply created repeated demands for wage increases. 
Strikes plagued industry and government, and political under- 
tones intensified the struggles for economic adjustments. The 
government kept a firm hand of control on imports and exports; 
the state tried to manage the economy by price regulation and 
for a time by subsidies, such as those for grain, and by manipula- 
tion of the “turnover tax.” Outside forces were too powerful to 
permit effective internal control, but the standard of living rose 
despite war and social conflict. 

One alleviating factor was a series of loans from the West, 
which recognized hope in the future of the country. Between 
1939 and 1949 the Export-Import Bank loaned Finland $125 
million and in 1949 the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development extended a credit of $12.5 million. Such 
amounts were important to the finances of Finland, but they 
did not counterbalance the drain to the East. At this point the 
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problem of making a living merges with the problem of living 
with Russia. 


Living with Russia 

Always Finland’s problem of self-preservation has been con- 
cerned with its expanding Slavic neighbor. In the long period 
of union with Sweden, the Finns held the eastern border and 
fought a war with the Russians about once every 20 years. In 
1940 Finland’s heroic resistance was crushed by the Soviet steam- 
roller, and again, after brief success, in 1944. Sad experience 
bred a sense of desperation. The Russians kept hoping to win 
Finland as their friend. But when a Soviet official asked a 
Finnish delegation in 1948 on what side Finland would fight in 
case of another war, the disturbing reply was, “On the losing 
side, of course.” 

Yet in a longer view the tides of battle have fluctuated and 
Finland has fared well enough to establish its national existence. 
In 1920 it had won favorable borders in the east, although all 
too close to Leningrad. In the north it obtained Petsamo with 
nickel mines and a port on the Arctic Ocean. This it lost in 
1940, and in 1944 it had to pull back for a second time from the 
eastern frontier. In 1944 the Russians insisted upen “leasing”’ 
territory for a naval base on the Porkkala peninsula just west of 
Helsinki. The fact that this area lay astride the railway from 
Helsinki to Turku did not bother the Russians. In the east 
the new frontier bothered both Russians and Finns, for it cut 
transportation routes and hampered industry useful to both. 

The Aland Islands, lying westward in the Baltic, have been a 
perennial problem in Russo-Scandinavian relations. The fishing 
and farming population is Swedish in speech and culture, but 
the islands were taken along with rest of Finland by the Tsar 
in 1809. After World War I the islanders voted for reunion with 
Sweden, but the Council of the League of Nations decided that 
legal title rested properly with Finland. Thereupon Finland 
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made a treaty with Sweden promising a privileged autonomous 
status to the Alands; the League Council guaranteed the treaty. 
In addition a ten-power agreement strengthened the non-forti- 
fication provisions existing since 1856. Shortly before World War 
II Sweden and Finland wished jointly to fortify the islands, for 
they feared German aggression. The ten signatories agreed to 
this, but Russia objected and the project was dropped. 

In 1950, when Finland redrafted its 1922 Aland Statute the 
Russians again took notice: they said that the Western powers 
were seeking special advantages, that the League guarantee must 
be abandoned because the League no longer existed, and that 
such a clause jeopardized Finnish sovereignty. The Alanders in- 
sisted on retention of the guarantee, as an international recog- 
nition of their special status. The Swedes reiterated that the 
basic guarantees originated in a treaty between Finland and 
Sweden, and must remain in force. In the hands of an unfriendly 
state the Alands would be a prime strategic threat against Stock- 
holm, and the islands were always potentially valuable naval and 
air bases for any power interested in the Baltic. 

Reparations payments to the U.S.R.R. staggered the Finns be- 
cause of the amount: $300 million in 1938 dollar values meant 
at least double that figure at time of payment. After four years 
of payments the second half was cut by 50 per cent. This helped, 
but unreasonable strictness in administration caused added difh- 
culties. Furthermore, the character of the reparations was more 
significant than their amount, for Russia did not want the 
forest products which were Finland’s natural exports. The So- 
viets insisted upon having ships, electrical equipment and ma- 
chines, all built to precise specifications. Manufacture of these 
items required expensive new equipment and resulted in a re- 
direction of a sector of Finnish industry. As the Finns looked 
forward to the completion of their reparations obligations in 
1952, they feared these plants might be left as white elephants on 
their hands. However, in 1950 the Russians negotiated a five- 
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year trade treaty under which they agreed to take, on a purchase 
basis, many of these same products. Finnish employment was 
assured, but would this be at the cost of a new dependence on 
Russia? 

Political dangers lurked always in the shadows. The Finns 
were every instant on the gui vive for trick plays and met every 
pressure from Moscow with a nicely balanced resistance. They 
maintained all possible trade with the West so as not to become 
permanent economic satellites of the U.S.S.R. The Kremlin 
forced upon Finland in 1948 a mutual assistance pact, but the 
Finns negotiated about it for many weeks. They agreed to ac- 
cept Russian aid in case of attack, but they avoided any responsi- 
bility to send forces beyond their own borders; and of course 
each state received, as well as gave, promises of noninterference 
in the other’s internal affairs. 

Russia has tremendous power over Finland because of the 
nearness of its might, its absolute authority in reparations ques- 
tions and special clauses in the peace treaty. Russia has, for 
instance, the right to demand extradition of refugees from the 
Soviet system who fled to Finland, and it has sent lists of such 
people for years. Finland has yielded some unfortunates, and 
many others who have been long settled in the land live in 
mortal fear. The U.S.S.R. acquired by the peace treaty owner- 
ship of all German property in Finland. This, plus purposeful 
investment, gave the Russians control of many important corpo- 
rations. Communists within Finland, seemingly Moscow-in- 
spired, have repeatedly fostered violence and instigated strikes 
with the intent to overthrow the government. But the Finns, 
from the labor unions to the cabinet, hold a firm rein. In the 
midst of the diplomatic difficulties of 1948 they even dared to 
oust from office the Communist Y. Leino, husband of Hertta 
Kuusinen, the number one Communist of the country. 

The Finns have been stubborn enough, clever enough, both 
bold and restrained enough, so that the Russians seem to respect 
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them and so far have dealt with them more delicately than with 
others of their small neighbors. The Russians know that a 
hornet’s nest can be very disturbing. 


The five peoples of the North personify unity within diversity. 
They recognize a common cultural heritage and now a common 
danger. They may find it impossible to give advance guarantees 
of common action, for the pressures upon them from without 
are different and powerful. They may hesitate and disagree on 
policies in the Far East. But they need the rest of the world, as 
the world needs them. We all have reason to hope that if 
Armageddon engulfs the earth, the Scandinavians will be united 
among themselves and at one with the West. 
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American Policy 
In Northern Europe 
by Blair Bolles 


STRATEGY GIVES THE UNITED States its interest in the northern 
countries. Once the bond was cultural, based on the contribution 
Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark made to our young Re- 
public in the nineteenth century. The four nations sent here 
many pioneers who set up their homes across the whole breadth 
of the land, from Brooklyn to the Territory of Washington, where 
the forests looked like the woods in Vasterbotten far away. 

The effects of their migration are still noticeable, but what 
counts now is the fact that Sweden, Norway and Denmark form 
one wall in Europe against possible Soviet expansion westward. 
Moreover, Norway, Iceland and Denmark have a territorial stake 
in the Arctic Ocean and the sub-Arctic Atlantic. That limits 
Soviet power in the northernmost sea, which is the shortest road 
(especially for aviators) from Europe to North America. 


Arctic Diplomacy 

For a brief period after World War II American concern with 
the northern countries developed almost haphazardly. In 1946 
the United States accepted the peace treaty with Finland after 
protesting only against the amount of reparations the Soviet 
Union demanded ($300 million). We were silent about the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet garrison at the Baltic base of Porkkala Udd 


and the transfer of the Arctic port of Petsamo from Finland to 
Russia. At the same time, however, the United States was trying 
to strengthen its defenses in the Arctic with the support (not 
readily granted) of Denmark and,Iceland. ° 
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Since that casual beginning United States policy in the north 
has taken on a clearer form. We have helped Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark regularly and Finland occasionally through the 
Marshall Plan. We are allied with Norway, Denmark and Ice- 
land in the North Atlantic treaty. 

The United States laid the foundation for its Arctic diplomacy 
during World War II. It stationed troops in Iceland and also 
used that steamy island as an air and naval base. By agreement 
with Danish Ambassador Henrik de Kauffmann, it set up weather 
stations and assigned a few troops to Greenland. Denmark owns 
Greenland, which is the northernmost land area. The Arctic 
Circle skirts northern Iceland, which is located along the sub- 
Arctic route from northern Europe to the eastern seaboard of 
Canada and the United States. Both Iceland and Greenland lie 
within the North Atlantic defense area. 

The United States still keeps troops in Greenland under the 
de Kauffmann agreement, but immediately after the war it trans- 
ferred to Denmark 17 American weather stations established on 
the island during hostilities. Iceland, however, insisted in 1946 
that we remove our troops. The United States obliged, but Ice- 
land has left us in possession of a foothold that has potential 
strategic value. The Iceland government agreed that the Keflavik 
airport, which the United States built during the war, “will con- 
tinue to be available for use by aircraft operated by or on behalf 
of the government of the United States in connection with the 
fulfillment of United States obligations to maintain control agen- 
cies in Germany.” The Icelandic Airport Corporation, subsidi- 
ary of American Overseas Airways, operates Keflavik. 


Norway the Keystone 

Norway is the keystone in the structure of United States policy 
toward the northern countries. Norway’s position affects the 
Arctic interests of the United States. It owns the Spitsbergen 
archipelago, along the 80th parallel. America has not asked for 
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any privileges in Spitsbergen, but it hopes that Norway will give 
no military or political privileges there to the Soviet Union. 
Moscow in 1947 asked Norway to declare that the defense of 
Spitsbergen was a joint Norwegian-Russian concern, but Nor- 
way’s Storting turned down the proposal. Norway also symbolizes 
a barrier to an aggressor’s progress from the interior of northern 
Europe to the open sea. Thus the country stands for the defense 
of the Arctic and the defense of the Atlantic. 

A false alarm about Norway provided part of the inspiration 
for the urgent request by President Truman to Congress in the 
spring of 1948 for a quick expansion of the armed forces. Intelli- 
gence reports reached the Defense Department in Washington 
that the Soviet Union intended to invade Norway, which touches 
Soviet territory since the conclusion of the Finnish treaty. Sub- 
sequent information indicated that the Soviet leaders did not 
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have such a plan. 
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But the United States government had become so impressed 
by the strategic importance of Norway to the security of Europe 
that American officials a year after the false alarm insisted, as 
well as one sovereign power can insist to another, that Norway 
join the North Atlantic treaty alliance. 


Interdependent Security 

At that time, in 1949, Norway was seeking arms, as gifts or on 
loan, from the United States, which laid down the principle that 
Atlantic powers could receive arms only by joining the alliance 
then in formation. Norway accepted the treaty. American efforts 
to persuade Sweden to follow the Norwegian course failed, but 
the United States found Denmark a ready ally, because, among 
other reasons, the implied guarantee of mutual defense in the 
North Atlantic treaty gave Denmark some protection against 
retaliation for continued Danish toleration of American troops 
on Greenland. Finland is so close geographically to the Soviet 
Union that the United States cannot make it a partner in the 
unfolding of American policies. 

America’s policies toward the northern countries aim at pre- 
venting war if possible and at winning war if it should occur. 
So in one sense the policies are successful as long as there is 
peace. The policies have benefited the northern countries eco- 
nomically, although Norway, a maritime country, has suffered 
from insistence by Congress that half the Marshall Plan goods 
be carried in American ships, and Denmark, a farm country, has 
suffered from American agricultural laws limiting imports of 
farm goods. Denmark used to sell great quantities of butter in 
Germany before World War II, but the United States has kept 
the American zone a monopoly for American butter. 

These, however, are minor issues. Of more importance is the 
fact that the United States has linked its security and its survival 
to the security and survival of those northern European countries. 
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